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THIS WEEK: 
Robert Wilson and ‘Sir Thomas More’ 237 
Warren Hastings’. Letters .. .. .. .. ... 240 
Richard Rolle’s Writings 0... 251° 
OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (‘I'elephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tins (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including | 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. The London Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Chancery 8766), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes snould be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 








Memorabilia. 


HE London Gazette of last Friday 
announced that, on the occasion of his 
twenty-eighth birthday Prince Henry, the 
King’s third son, had been granted by His 
Majesty, by Letters Patent under the Great 
Seal, the dignities of Baron Culloden, Earl 
of Ulster and Duke of Gloucester. No Eng- 
lish title has more numerous historical asso- | 
ciations than that of Duke of Gloucester. 
The last to bear it was the offspring of that 
secret marriage between the Duke of Glouces- 
ter-—grandson of George I1I—and the beauti- 
ful widowed Countess Waldegrave, with 
which all readers of Horace Walpole’s letters 
are very well acquainted. 








[% his ‘Reminiscences of a Harrow} 

Master,’ which are concluded in _ this | 
month’s Cornhill, Mr. C. H. P. Mayo makes | 
the suggestion that public schools may have | 
to re-consider their attitude towards smoking. | 
At present it is ‘‘among the most forbidden | 
of school transgressions.’’ But in these days 
habits at home are altered; it is a very 
common practice for boys to smoke with their 
parents and their sisters in the holidays; so 
that there is now something unnatural about 
not allowing boys to smoke at school, and the 
restriction gives an artificial aspect to school 
rules—for why should boys be forbidden to do 
what their parents fully approve of and often 
encourage? Perhaps there is more in the 
matter than the remarks we have paraphrased 
attempt to indicate ; there is, for example, the 
question whether, for a boy, smoking and 
work go together as easily as smoking and 
holiday. Mr. Mayo looks forward to the 
possibility of smoking becoming a Sixth Form 
Privilege, upon which, as he says, there is 





likely to be much less of it in public schools, 
for the Sixth Form can be trusted to see to it 
that others do not presume to exercise their 
peculiar rights. 

The ‘Reminiscences’ conclude with a 
sketch of the great influenza epidemic at 
Harrow in the winter term of 1918—when 


| there were between five and six hundred cases 


in the school ; when the sanatorium was full; 
hospital accommodation impossible; trained 
nurses not to be had; and a great number of 
the servants ill, together with masters and 
their wives and families. The desperateness 
of affairs was borne in upon the boys’ homes, 
whereupon there descended upon the stricken 
school, a comforting army of mothers and 
relations, who made themselves cooks, kit- 
chen-maids, scullery - maids, housemaids, 
nurses, matrons, doers of anything and 
everything, so transforming the whole situa- 
tion that, as our writer says, the memory of 
it all is now very delightful. 


'HE April Connoisseur has an article by 
Mr. Charles R. Beard, about that early 
seventeenth century chair which was recently 
transferred from the cottage hospital at 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (see ante pp. 55 and 91), 
with some claim to be the chair in which 
Charles I sat at his trial in Westminster 
Hall. Mr. Beard makes short work of the 
claim, which is founded, he says, in compara- 
tively recent tradition. The first authority 
for it he finds to be William Hamper of 
Birmingham, in a letter to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, May 21, 1808, relying on a pas- 
sage and a plate in J. Nalson’s ‘ True copy 
of the Journal of the High Court of Justice 
for the Tryal of King Charles I,’ published 
in 1683. Reproduction of the detail in this 
plate, compared with a photograph of the 
chair itself, shows that the finials of the two 
differ very considerably, while the former are 
identical with the finials in the contemporary 
portrait signed ‘‘ Edward Bower,’’ now at 
Belvoir. Another tradition, manifestly impos- 
sible, connected the chair with the scaffold 
and the execution. However, there is no 
doubt that it belonged to Archbishop Juxon, 
and it does not seem impossible that its con- 
nection is not with the execution of Charles I 
but with the coronation of Charles II, when 
it may have been the chair set for the Arch- 
bishop, who, though he was too aged and 
feeble to take his full part in the ceremony, 
did anoint and crown the King, and so may 
have received it, as was the custom, as a per- 
quisite. 
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PHS year’s extraordinary Grand National, 
which was run on Friday of last week, 
must have brief mention in‘ N. & Q.’ Out 
of « field of forty-two—a ‘‘ record” field— 
only a single horse completed “he course with- 
out a fall. He came in winner; and one 
other, who fell at the last fence, but was 
remounted, finished second. The rest of the 
field were left Lehind at the different jumps 
save for a riderless horse who came in after 
the winner. This is Tipperary Tim, a ten- 
year-old brown gelding, an unconsidered out- 
sider, against whom the odds were 100 to 1, 
bred by Mr. J. Ryan, at Cashel, County 
Tipperary, trained by J. Dodd, and ridden by 
an amateur, Mr. W. P. Dutton, a young 
solicitor of Chester. He is a tubed horse, 
and the only tubed horse to win this race. 
[" was a good thought to have a memorial 
at Somerset House to the late J. Chal- 
lenor Smith, whom those engaged in research 
will long remember with gratitude; and 
again, a happy idea that this should take 
the form of aset of the ‘ Matthews’ Year Books 
of Probate from 1630 to 1653,’ for the use of 
readers in Room No. 9. It is gratifying to 
learn—as we do from Mr. Reginald M. Glen- 
cross, who had the matter in hand—that by 
the gift of thirty subscribers the requisite 
sum, ten guineas, was Lrought together 
within four or five days. 
ME: J. W. Fawcett, Saltley, Co. Durham, 
<i writes to us on the subject of Clericai 
Epitaphs: ‘‘The voluntary workers of the 
Clerical Index Society will be grateful to 
any reader who can give exact copies of any 
clerical epitaph, or inscription, in any church 
or churchyard or cemetery in the British 
Isles, the Colonies, or elsewhere. Since 1907 
they have succeeded in slip-indexing the 
names of over half-a-million clergymen, of 
whom the date of death of a very large num- 
ber is unknown. Dates and places of death, 
ages, and places of burial of any clergyman 
are always gratefully received. These lists 
are open to all who are interested in such 
matters, and any knowledge the voluntary 
workers can give, is gladly given.’’ He asks 
correspondents to write—with stamped enve- 
lope for reply—direct to him as keeper of these 
Records; and further says—‘‘I am wanting 
the loan of Sir Thomas Phillips’s ‘ Wiltshire 
Institutions,’ or a copy of the Wiltshire Arch- 
xwological and Natural History Magazine, 
Xxvill. pp. 210-235, which contains Canon 
J. EK. Jackson’s Index to the same. Can any 
reader help me? Clergy Lists of Wiltshire 
parishes are also wanted.” 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 
fo) 





From the London Journal, April 6, 1728, 





On Tuefday Morning Te-Deum was fung to 
Mutick at the Chapel of the Portugal Envoy 
in Golden-fquare, on Occafion of the Double 
Marriages in the Royal Houfes of Spain and 
Portugal. There was a very fplendid and 
magnificent Entertainment, which continued 
3 Days, with a fine Concert each Night, and 
concluded on the third Night with a {plendid 
Ball. The Front of the Houfe was illum. 
inated with curious Decorations; and 50 Iron 
Lamps were placed round the Square. 

The Motto’s on the Triangular Machine in 
the Middle of the Square, were as follow, 
viz. under the King of Portugal’s Arms, 

Firft Side. 

Amat dici Pater atque Princeps. 
Second Side, under the Cypher F.M, 
Now Love has you together ty’d, 

May none this Triple Knot undo; 
Third Side, under the Cypher J.M. 

Thrice Happy Pairs, fo near ally'd, 
In Royal Blood and virtue too. 

This drew together a numerous Crowd 
each Day, among whom Money was thrown 
by Handfuls; one Man caught Half a 
Guinea of it, but before he got out of the 
Crowd it was pickt out of his Pocket. There 
was alfo a large Cask filled with feveral Hogi- 
heads of Wine, and fixt in a Houle built for 
that Purpofe, within the Rails of the 
Square, out of which the Wine ran into a 
Leaden Ciftern without the Rails; which 
made so great a Mob to get to the Ciftemn 
to drink, that thofe that could not get néar 
enough, broke into the Houfe, notwith{tand- 
ing the {trong Guard of Soldiers, and each 
Night carried the great Cask, with Part of 
the Wine, clear off; for which two of the 
Perfons were taken into Custody, but his 
Excellency was pleafed to pardon them, and 
they were both fet at Liberty: Several of 
thofe who had drank too plentifully of the 
Wine over Night, were found lying drunk in 
the Streets next Morning. 

Signiora Fauftina, Mrs. Cuzzoni, Signior 
Senefino, his Brother, and many other 
Italian Voices perform’d in the Confort at 
the said Envoy’s. His Excellency has 
ordered the Damage done to Golden Square 
to be repaired. 


The Races at Newmarket began on Monday 
laft, when Mr. Panton’s Ozmin_ beat the 
Duke of Bolton’s Camilla for 300 Guineas. 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


ROBERT WILSON AND “SIR 
THOMAS MORE.’ 
N the following article* I shall attempt to 
show that Robert Wilson was probably the 
author of the three MS. pages (‘ More,’ II. 
iy. 1-172) which have been assigned to Shake- 
speare. 
f' begin by giving a few details concerning 
Wilson’s extant work, which, I think, con- 
sists of the following nine plays : — 
(1) ‘The Three Ladies of London,’ 
lished 1584, but written c, 1581. 
(2) ‘The Three Lords and Three Ladies of 


pub- 


London,’ published 1590, entered on the Sta- 
tioners’ Register, 51 July, 1590, and written 


c. 1589. 

(3) ‘The Pedlar’s Prophecy,’ entered on 
the Stationers’ Register, 15 May, 1594, and 
published in 1595. 

(4) ‘The Cobbler’s Prophecy,’ entered on 
the Stationers’ Register, 8 June, 1594, and 
published in the same year. 

(5) ‘ Fair Em,’ published 1631, but acted 
by Lord Strange’s Servants, c. 1590. 
Fleay’ st assignment of this play to Wilson 
is supported by Mr. H. Ducpate Syxes.t 

(6) ‘A Knack to Know a Knav e,’ performed 
by Lord Strange’s men on 10 June, 1592, 
entered on the Stationers’ Register, 7 Jan., 
1594, and published in the same year as 
“newlie set foorth.’? Fleay|| 
for the authorship of the Edgar and Alfrida 
story and Wilson for the remainder. Whilst 
not agreeing with Fleay’s division of the 
play, Mr. Syxes§ supplied a number of 
parallels with -Peele’s work and argued 
against Wilson’s authorship. A_ careful 
examination of the play, however, has con- 
vinced me that Wilson undoubtedly shared in 
its : composition. 


_* The references throughout a are to C. F. 
Tucker Brooke’s ‘ Shakespeare Apocrypha ’” for 
* Sir Thomas More,’ ‘Sir John Oldcastle,’ 
‘Fair Em’ 
‘The Peddlar’ s Prophecy,’ 
phecy,’ ‘A Larum for London,’ and 
About You’; and to Hazlitt-Dodsley’s 
Englich Plays,’ vi, for ‘The Three Ladies of 
London,’ ‘ The Three Lords and Three Ladies 
of Fe gl and ‘A Knack to Know a Knave.’ 
t ‘Biog. Chron. Eng. Drama,’ ii. 281. 

‘ Sidelights on Eliz. Drama,’ 
Chambers, ‘ Eliz, Stage,’ iv. 12. 
Le e Chron. Eng. Drama,’ ii. 3 

.& Q.’ exlvi. (1924), pp. 389, ‘10. 


‘The Cobbler’s 


suggested Peele | 


and | 
to the Malone Society Reprints for | 


© Look | 


| 
| 


220. See also | 


(7) ‘The Life of Sir John Oldcastle,’ 
entered on the Stationers’ Register, 11 Aug., 
1600, and published in the same _ year. 
According to an entry in Henslowe’s Diary 
for 16 Oct., 1599, four dramatists—Munday, 
Drayton, Wilson, and Hathaway—were 
engaged in its production. Until a few years 
ago 1t was commonly believed that there 
were two playwrights of the same name, 
usually described as Robert Wilson, the 
elder’’ (d. 1600), and Robert Wilson, ‘‘ the 
younger ’’ (1579-1610), and that the latter was 
the author of the twelve plays, including ‘ Sir 
John Oldcastle,’ mentioned in Henslowe’s 
Diary. Sir E. K. Chambers,* however, after 
a survey of the facts, decided that the balance 
of evidence was in favour of one dramatist 
rather than two, and Mr. I. GourvitcHt 
practically settled the problem by citing a 
number of striking parallels between ‘ Sir 
John Oldcastle’ and the acknowledged work 
of Wilson, ‘the elder.”’ 

(8) ‘Look About You,’ acted by the 
Admiral’s Company and published in 1600. 
Mr. Syxest discovered the hand of Chettle in 
this play and queried Munday as his collab- 
orator, but Mr. GourvircH has since in- 
formed me that Chettle’s collaborator was 
probably Wilson. Mr. Gourvitcn refers 
particularly to ‘‘ Wa ha how, wa ha how, 
wa ha how? (‘Look About You,’ H1lv) 
and to ‘‘ Wh wh wh whope He Hermit, .. .”’ 
(Ibid., Klv), with which he compares 
“* Wawa how, wa how, holla how whoop... 
Ya ha how”’ (‘ Cobbler’s Prophecy,’ C4v). 

(9) “ A Larum for London,’ entered on the 
Stationers’ Register, 29 May, 1600, and 
printed|| in 1602 for William Ferbrand, who 
was also the publisher of the anonymous 
‘Look About You.’ The following marks of 
revision are perhaps indicative of a recast 
by Wilson of an earlier play, probably one 
of which he was the author :—(i) Cornelius in 
sc. i, is named Van End in the rest of the 
play, though he is adressed once as Corne- 
lius in sc. iii. (ii) Stump’s name in the 
original, Lieutenant Vaughan, is preserved 
in the stage direction of sc. ix. (E2v). In 
sc. xiii, however, he enters as Stump (F2v), 
but in the course of the scene is referred to 
once as ‘‘the olde Lieuetenant’’ (F2v), and 
| three times as Lieutenant Vaughan (F2r). 
| (iii) The action of sc. ii. follows so quickly 
on that of sc. i. that another ‘scene prob- 


* *Eliz. Stage,’ ii. 350. 

+ “N. & Q.’ cl. (1926), pp. 4-6. 

t Ibid., 12 S. xii. (1923), pp. 324-7. 

|| According to the title-page, acted by 





the 


‘ Lord Chamberlain’s Company. 
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ably intervened in the original. 
eomes to an abrupt termination (Clr) ; Stump 
encounters Van End, but no conversation 
ensues. (v) Allusion is made by Stump in 
the first scene in which he appears (C3v) to 
some admonitory remarks he uttered in a 
scene which has presumably been displaced. 
So far, the suggestions put forward as to the 
authorship of this play have been, 
the least, most feeble. Collier 
have had in his possession a copy of the 
‘Larum’ with the following doggerel rimes 
written on the title-page : 

Our famous Marloe had in this a hand, 

As from his fellows I doe understand. 

etc. 

which Bullen* approriately termed uae: 
very. ridiculous piece of forgery.” 


Richard | 
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(iv) Se. iii | 


to say. 
claimed to | 


Simpson, who was the first to assign a share | 


in ‘More’ to Shakesepare, 


attributed the | 


playt+ to ‘‘ Marston as the journeyman, under | 


the direction and with the help of Shake- 
speare as manager and controller,’ but his 
arguments are not serious enough to be 
worthy of refutation. Lastly, Fleayt 
declared Thomas Lodge to be the author, 
chiefly because the seldom used word 
‘*villiaco’’ in se. x (Er) also occurs in 
‘2 Henry VI,’ IV. viii. 48, in the part he 
maintained was by Lodge. For the titlell 
he quoted 

The ’larum rings, yet sleepest thou secure. 

London, awake, for fear the Lord do frown. 
from the conclusion to ‘ A Looking-Glass for 


London and England,’ the joint work of 
Lodge and Greene. 
That Wilson, however, was the author of 


the ‘Larum’ is evident from the following | 

parallels with his accredited plays :— 

(1) Round through the compasse of 

earthly ball, 

The massie substance hanging in the skie, 

Hath fleeting Time pursu’d this froward 
age. Prologue, ‘ Larum.’ 
Whose virtues do encompass thee about, 

As th’ air surrounds this massy globe of 
earth. ‘Three Lords,’ p. 405. 

(2) There found I Courtiers laught my course 


to scorne. Prologue, ‘ Larum.’ 
Where seated once, mocke death, and 
laugh to scorne. Ibid., Elv. 


You shall not beguile, 
to scorne. ‘Pedlar’s Prophecy,’ A4r. 





Cp. also ‘ Three Ladies,’ p. ef a 
bler’s Prophecy,’ B4v; ‘Fair Em,’ I. . 56. 
* *Marlowe’s Works,’ vol. Intro., Ixxiv. 


+ ‘The School of Smoecsene’ (1872), no. 1, 


p. 


:: 
t * Life of William Shakespeare,’ 291-2. 
|| ‘Biog. Chron. Eng. Drama,’ ii. 55. 


and then laugh me 


this 


| 


| 
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(3) Reforme the mischiefe of degenerate mindes. 


Prologue, ‘ Larum,’ 
But, for I finde a base, degenerate ee 
‘Fair Em,’ V. i 
(4) . say are you resolv’d, 
To stand firme friend unto the Spaniard? 
‘Larum,’ A3y. 


Are you prepar’d, and willingly resolvd? 
“Cobbler’s Prophecy,’ Fer. 
Cp. also ‘ Fair Em,’ III. i. 121. 
(5) And fill the vast world with their eccho- 
ing fame, Larum,’ Ar. 
And fill the world with bloodshed and with 
rage. “Cobbler’s Prophecy,’ Elv. 
(6) And in’t be ravisht with the sight of her. 
‘Larum,’ A3r. 


so ravished with her pleasing 
“ Knack,’ p. 584. 


(7) O brave Cornelius, if within thy vaines, 
There be that heate of vallour? J presume; 
Let us for-slowe no time, till wee obtaine 
7 
To Revell in that bower of earthly blisse. 

‘“Larum,’ A3r. 
. and in that conference this Gentle- 
man a souldier, J presume will make one. 
*“Cobbler’s Prophecy,’ B2r. 
- come, madde wench, 
Albons, and revel in our bower. 
‘ Oldcastle,’ V, ii. 56. 
That art my comfort and my earthly bliss. 
‘Three Lords,’ p. 478. 


And was 


sight. 


weele to saint 


(8) Whilst Cankering 
emptie Cannons. 


devoures your 
‘“Larum,’ Bey. 

They would canker by and by, and _ take 
rust, ‘Pedlar’s Prophecy,’ Adr. 

(9) I pray God they meane not to assault the 
towne. *“Larum,’ Br, 

I pray God there be no practise in this 
change. “Look About You,’ D2r. 

(10) It 


rust, 


may be so. 
‘Larum,’ B3r. 


Il. 2. ts, 


It may be so, 


‘Fair Em,’ 


Cp. also Ibid., V. i. 73. 
(11) The Shepheards bring great flockes home 
to the folde. *‘Larum,’ Clr. 
Now shepheards bear their flocks unto the 
olds. ‘Knack,’ p. 539. 
(12) Fair words will be as oyle to burning 
pitch; 
And golde as Sulpher to inkindled flames. 
‘Larum,’ Cv. 


Mother and Leycester adde not oyle to fyre. 
Wrath’s kindled with a word, 
“Look About Y: ou,’ D3v. 


Sorrow adds sulphur unto fury’s a 
‘Three Lords,’ p. 415. 


Whose words are oil, whose deeds, hal darts 
of death. Ibid,, p. 421. 
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as) Did I not say, the - Crocadile did weepe, 
But to obtain his pray? 
‘Larum,’ C3v. 


You laugh Hiena like, weepe as the Croco- 
dile. ‘ Cobbler’s Prophecy,’ E2r. 


(14) A thousand Sickles thrust into a field, 
Of Summer ripened and resistles corne. 
‘Larum,’ C4yv. 


Then fell their glory like the ripened corne, | 


Before the Cickle and the Reapers hand. 
‘ Cobbler’s Prophecy,’ G3v. 


(15) Away you whorson cripple rascall, 
‘Larum,’ Dir. 


Ibid., F2v. 


Thou whoreson rascal swad, avaunt. 
‘Three Ladies., p. 256. 


A you whorson rascals, 


(16) The gate of miserie, and nurse of sinne. 
‘Larum,’ E2v. 

Know that securitie chief nurse of sinne,,.. 
‘Cobbler’s Prophecy,’ Ar. 


417) Mar. Alas poore Lenchy, whether shall 


we goe? 


Len. Alas ‘poore Martin we shal both be 


kil’d. 
Mar. Alas poore Lenchy, kisse me prettie | 
Sister *‘Larum,’ E2r. 


Charity ! alas, poor child! thou in charity? 


‘Three Lords,’ p. 391. | ‘ 


‘ Pedlar’s Prophecy,’ B3v. ; ‘ Old- | 
‘Look About You,’ Fv. 
villiaco, sa, sa, sa, sa, 

‘Larum,’ Ear. | 
Fuoro Viliagos! fuoro Lutheranos Ingleses ! | 


fuoros sa, sa, sa! 
* Three Lords,’ 


Cp. also 
castle,’ I. ili. 59; 


(18) Fuora 


p. 474. 


(19) Good Gaffer, doe not kill my nog bro- | 

ther. *‘Larum,’ E2v. | 

Sweet Gaffer, stay and looke me in the face. | 
Ibid., E38v. 


Wealth. 
fer? 
Wit. Have ye not wares to sell, gaffer? 
Will. When do you show, gaffer? 
‘Three Lords,’ p. 392. 
Cp. also Ibid., pp. 395, 399, 401; ‘ Old- 
castle,’ V. iii. 25, 43. 
(20) Goe thou acecurst into that shade of hell, | 
The Image of that everlasting night, 
Where thy damn’d ghoast must dwel exempt 
from light. ‘Larum,’ Fir. 


throw her down to the lowest hell, 
Where the infernal sprites and damned 
ghosts do dwell 


Do you not forget yourself, gaf-} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
‘Three Ladies,’ p. 368. | 
(21) What stirre is heere? 

‘Larum,’ Flr. 

. what stir have we here? 
‘Cobbler’s Prophecy,’ B3v. 
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‘Three Lords,’ p, 466. 
23) sbloud whether? .. . you damn’d roagues. 
Larum,’ F2v. 


ir : : 

| (22) That solde the beautie of this james 
| towne, ‘Larum,’ Fir. 

| Pleasure, the dainty of that famous town. 
i La 

| 


Sbloud, you rogue, ... 
“ Oldcastle,’ V. ii. 44. 
Peace you damned rogue. 
‘Look About You,’ E2v. 
Cp. also Ibid., H1r. 
(24) ha, give him a groate? ha, ha, ha. 
*Larum,’ F3v. 


Cp. * Three Lords,’ p. 390. 


(25) That ever I was borne. 


‘Larum,’ F3r. 

Alas that ever I was borne to see this sight. 
‘Cobbler’s Prophecy,’ A4r. 

| (26) Nor fit for any thing but to feede wormes. 
| *‘Larum,’ F4r. 

To feed the 


worm that stings my fainting 
breast. 


‘ Three Lords,’ p. 414. 
(27) I thanke you sir. 





“Larum,’ F4r. 
I thank you, sir. 
‘Three Lords,’ p. 390. 


Cp. also ‘ Cobbler’s Prophecy,’ B2r, B3v; 
Knack,’ p. /532. 


(28) But we shall quietly inioy the peace 
For which we breath; there shall we be 
secure, 
There free from thought of this 
miserie, 
And there indeed finde true felicitie. 
‘Larum,’ Gir. 


worlds 


I quietly enioy without controll. 


‘ Cobbler’s Prophecy,’ B4r. 

Lucre, A blast of wind is world’s felicity. 
Conscience. A blasting wind, and a of 
misery. ‘Three Lords,’ p. 416. * 


(29) My heart (me thinkes) could eel my eyes 
shed teares, 
To call to minde and see their misery. 
“Larum,’ G2yv. 
to call to mind your former lives. 
“Three Lords,’ p. 432. 


Prophecy,’ B2v; 


Ladies, 


Cp. also ‘ Cobbler’s 
‘Knack,’ pp. 576, 584. 
(30) But they were wanton and lascivious, 


Too much addicted to their private lust. 
‘“Larum,’ G2v. 


Not base affects of loose lascivious love, 
Whome youthfull wantons play and dally 
with. ‘Fair Em,’ II. i. 148, 


S. R. 
(To be concluded). 


GOLDING. 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
WARREN HASTINGS. 

(See ante pp. 21, 59, 57, 76, 93, 111, 132, 
150, 165, 183, 204, 220). 
XXXVII. 

Daylesford house 4th Dect. 1814. 

My dear, friend 

I rejoice to hear that you have returned 
to your accustomed home in Park street, and 
have passed the trial, and severe I know, it 
must have been, of so many renewed and dear 
recollections. I am pleased with your medi- 
tated visit to Bisham. You will derive a 
comfort from the pleasure which your pre- 
sence will impart to that 


amiable family. | 
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reins of Government, or the rains of the 
clouds, has not yet been revealed to me; but 
from the powerful inclination I feel-to restore 
Saxony to its Monarch and Monarchy, | 
hope, I shall be allowed to hold the reigns of 
kingdoms, and extend my Sway from Pole :— 
but enough even priviledged nonsense has its 


| limitations. 


That you will think of those at Daylesford | 


and trust that with that 
purpose to extend your 
excursion thither. Let me have the pleasure 
of devoting my last anniversary to your 
society joined with one or two more to whom 


I well know: 
reminiscence you 


I feel for Lord Moira. I verily believe him 
proof against dishonour: but I do not know 
how he will escape it from the hands of those 
who will expect him to seize every thing that 
can be appropriated to the benefit of the Com- 
pany, or of those who would make it a derelic- 
tion of duty to miss such an opportunity of 
discharging her debts with a disputed pro- 
perty. 

You will be glad to hear that our house- 
hold, consisting of my beloved wife, St. Cs, 
and Lady Imhoff, and myself, have passed 
this winter in almost perfect health my own 
share consisting of a mixture of mental ail- 


| ments spasmodic affections, and a total exemp- 


I am assured it will prove, on such an occa- | 


sion especially acceptable. I should be happy 
if Miss Baber would honor us with hers, and 
it is Ms. Hastings’s intention to write to her 


to that effect : but I did not choose to trust to | 


the chance of your entangling yourself with 
other engagements, when I had attached a 


peculiar and exclusive interest to one, by | 


leaving it to a more distant day. 


Mrs. Hastings is, I thank God, well, and | 


my own bodily health good. She joins me in 
every kind and affectionate wish to you and 
your dear Sister, and I am ever most truly 
yours. 

WaRREN HastTINes. 


To Edward Baber Esqt 71 Park street Gros- | 


venor square London. 
XXXVIII. 
Daylesford house 26. Jany. 1815. 

My dear Baber 

I believe, I have your last letter now lying 
before me; but not acknowledged. I believe 
I must put in my claim now in form for the 
privilege of receiving letters from my special 
friends, and not holding myself, or being held 
bound, for a return. For those who are not 
of that description I will do as I can, and 
that will be but badly. As to the world, 1 
am so good as to cling to it from pure dis- 
interested affection, like the philosopher in 
Rasselas (Imlack, as I recollect: it is a great 
gain to me to remember a name) who took 
upon him the regulation of the seasons, whe- 
ther in the distribution of the movements of 
the political or atmospherical seasons, the 


tion from all bodily sufferings. We (that is 


| Mrs, Hs. and I) never dine out, and except 


on rare occasions, make no visits, but when 
we do, long ones. 

This, my dear friend, has been a letter of 
great length, and I have surprized myself by 
the achievement of it. I should expect my 
mind to snap, if forced beyond it. Accept all 
our kindest regards, & present Mrs. H. 
and mine to Miss Baber, and believe me ever 
with the warmest affection, Yours 

WarreEN HastInNes. 


| To Edward Baber Esq. Park street, Gros- 
| venor square London. 


XXXIX. 
D4, house 23¢ April, 1815. 
My most kind friend 
I hope it will not be imputed to me, that 


| I suffered this day to break upon me without 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 








that grateful and devout remembrance of it 
which ought to have awakened in it that 
sense of it, and of the many blessings which 
have since followed from the same source; 
among which I know none from which I 
derive a greater or more rational comfort 
than these annual memorials of it from you, 
my excellent friend. It gives joy to my heart 
to believe that I shall continue to receive the 
same pledges of your surviving friendship, 
when our mortal intercourse shall cease, 10 
appearance, but not in reality to exist. 
May you live many years to partake of 
that communion here to which your virtues 
have endeared you! a 
We have been preparing for a short visit 
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to London, and had appointed to morrow for 
the first stage of our journey; but the 
fatigue added to the effect of some previous 
indisposition (at least I am willing to 
attribute it to that cause) has induced us to 
postpone the attempt for a day. We shall 


be expected by Mr. & Mrs, Reade of Ipsden, | 


two of the good beings of this world.* 

I must not attempt to write more. 

Mrs, Hastings desires me to assure you of 
her kind regards, and we both desire to be 
affectionately remembered to Miss Baber. 

Adieu my friend, 
WarREN HastINncs. 
H. B. 

(lo be continued.) 


THE KING’S SHIPS. 


In the following lists the date given with 
each ship is that of launch. The tonnage 
when given in brackets denotes Tons Burthen, 
otherwise Displacement Tonnage. N.N.L. 
denotes New Navy Lists, 1841—52, and N.L.., 
Oficial Navy Lists. 

Burtr at Deprrorp Dockyarp. 

Note :—Where the vessel was not built in 

the King’s Yard at Deptford, the fact is 

stated when known. 


1545. GReyHounD, 45 (200)T. Wrecked 
off Rye, 1562. 
1573. DreapNoveut, 32/41 (400 to 450)T. 


Launched at Deptford, 10 Nov., 1573. te- 
built 1592; also 1612-14. Borken up 1645. 

1575. Revence, 46, about (500)T. She 
fought against the Spanish Armada as 
one of (Queen Elizabeth’s Royal Navy, 1588. 
Sir Richard Grenville’s famous fight against 
overwhelming superior Spanish force of 53 
ships. Surrendered 31 Aug., 1591. She 
foundered five days later. 

1620. Vicrory, 82 (807)T. Built by Bur- 
rell. Re-built at Chatham by Phineas Pett in 
1665 as (1029)T. Cast by Survey at Wool- 
wich, 27 Feb., 1690/91. 

1623. Tryumpn, 70, 3rd rate 

Scrapped in 1687, 
1647. Tycerr, 48, 4th rate. Phineas Pett, 
Senior (453)T. Re-built at Deptford, 1681, 
by John Shish as (590)T. Re-built at Wool- 
wich, 1692, by J. Lawrence as (448)T. 

1649 Bonaventure (ex PRESIDENT), 48, 
4th rate. H. Johnson (445)T. Re-named 
Bonaventure in 1660. Surrendered to Dutch 
at Goodwin Sands, 9 Dec., 1652. 

1650. Foresicut, 48, 4th rate. 


* Two lines carefully erased. 


(898)T. 


John 
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| Shish (555 54/94)T. Said to have been re- 
built circa 1695. ‘‘ Cast away upon ye Jor- 
dan is (sic) to windward of ye Isle of Pines, 
| West Indies,” 4 July, 1698. 

| 1650. Assistance, 48, 4th rate. H. John- 
| son (555)T. Re-built at Deptford by Sam 
Miller, 1699, as (607)T. Said to have been 
re-built at Woolwich in 1725, and large <xe- 
pairs 1709 and 1735; sunk as breakwater at 
Sheerness in 1745. 

1651. Rusy, 48, 4th rate (556)T. P. Pett, 
Senior. Re-built at Deptford 1705/6, by 
Allin, as (674)T. 

1652. Drake, 16, 6th rate (151)T. Cast by 
survey at Jamaica before Jan., 1690/91. 

1651/2. Dramonp, 48, 4th rate. Peter 
Pett, senior (548)T. Surrendered to Frencli, 

| 20 Sept., 1693. 

1655. Essex, 48, 4th rate (742)T. 
rendered to Dutch, 1666. 

1653. Hampsuire, 46, 4th rate (470)T. 
Sunk in action with Canadian PE.ican, 50, in 
Hudson Bay, 26 Aug., 1697. 

1657. Dunsar (afterwards Henry), 70, 
(1082)T. Callis. Re-named Henry in 1660. 
Burnt 1682. 

1658/9. Lxroparp, hulk (657)T.  Shish. 
Said to have been a 52-gun ship. Sunk in- 
tentionally at Sheerness, 7 June, 1699, her 
place being taken by Mrpway Prize. (Had 
been a hulk at Gibraltar). 

1666. CamsBripcEe (941)T. Jonas Shish. 
Cast away on east side of Gibraltar, 19 Feb., 
1693 /4. 

1666. Deryancre, 64, 3rd rate (890)T. 
Accidentally burnt at Chatham, 6 Dec., 1668. 

1667. Sr. Grorcer, 96, 1st rate (1229)T. 
Jonas Shish. Converted to 2nd rate, 11 
March, 1690/1 as (1257)T. Re-built at Ports 
mouth by Waff in 1701 as (1470)T. Re-built 

| at Portsmouth by J. Allin, Jnr., 1740, as 
(1655)T. Serving in the Downs, 12 July, 
1762, as 2nd rate, 515 men. 

1670. Lonpon, 96 (1348)T. 1st rate. 
Jonas Shish. Built orignalily 1670, re-built 
Chatham, 1679, by Pett; re-built Chatham, 
1706, by Rosewell, as (1685)T. Great repairs 
or re-built in 1721/2 as (1711)T. Taken to 
pieces between 1747-50. 

1674. Royat Oak or Oak Royat, 76, 3rd 
rate (107)T. Jonas Shish. Re-built at Chat- 
ham in 1690, by Lee, as (1154)T. Re-built at 
Plymouth, 1741, by P. Lock, as (1224)T. 

1678. Lenox, 70, 3rd rate (1072)T. Jonas 

| Shish. Rebuilt Deptford in 1701, by Edward 
| Poperly as (1089)T. Re-built at Chatham, 
| by Benjamin Rosewell, in 1723 as (1128)T. 

| 1678. Hopes, 70, 3rd rate (1088)T. Castle. 


Sur- 
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Shewn as (1048)T. in 1688 list. Surrendered 
to 5 French men-of-war to the westward of the 
Lizard as (1048)T. 446 men, 70 guns, 16 
April, 1695. 

1678. Hampton Court, 70, 3rd_ rate 
(1072)T. Jonas Shish. Re-built Blackwall, 
1701, by Johnson as (1073)T. 
with Grarron, 70, to 19 French men-of-war 
and privateers off Beachy Head, 1 May, 1707. 

1679. Srrrtinc Castie, 70, dSrd_ rate 
(1087)T. J. Shish. Re-built Chatham, 1699. 
Lost 26/27 Nov., 1703, in greatest gale in 
history. 

1679. Exizasetu, 70, 3rd rate (1114)T. R. 
Castle. Surrendered to French, 12 Nov., 
1704. 

1679. Dutcuess, 90, 2nd rate (1418)T. 
Jonas Shish. Re-named Princess ANN, 31 
Dec., 1701. Re-named Winpsor CastTLe, 14 
Jan., 1701/2. Whilst re-building at Wool- 
wich, 18 Dec., 1706, re-named BLENHEIM. 
Re-built 1709 at Woolwich, by Richard 
Stacey, as (1557 35/94)T. 
ship, 1755. Taken to pieces at Portsmouth, 
1763. 


1681. Re-built. TYGER, 
(590)T. John Shish. Built originally, 1647 
(which see). 

1683. Neptune, 90, 2nd rate (1448)T. | 


John Shish. 
Johnson, as (1576 88/94)T. 
Woolwich, 1730, by Hayward, as 
46 /94)T. 
74 guns, in October, 1749. 

1687. Sr. Arsans, 50, 4th rate. John 
Shish (615)T. Cast away at Kinsale, 8 Dec., 
1693. 


Re-built at 


1690. Vutrure, 8, fireship (270)T. R. | 


and J. Castle. Added 18 April 1690. Sur- 
rendered ‘ Coming from ye West Indies,” 10 
Dec., 1708. 

1690. PrmsBroxe, 32 (356)T. 
ing. Added 3 March, 1689/1690. 
dered to French off the Lizard, 
1693/4. 

1690. 


Surren- 
23 Feb., 


Wort, 8, fireship (253)T. John 
Castle. Added 18 April, 1690. Burnt in 
action, 19-23 May, 1692, at La Hogue, ete. 
1690 Re-built. Dracon, 46, 4th 
(462)T. Fisher Harding. 
at Chatham, 1647, by Mr. 
(470)T ; variously (414) (440)T. and (479)T. | 


38 guns. Foundered off Kingsgate in Thanet, | 
12 Jan., 1689/90. 
1691. Centurion, 48, 4th rate (614)T. 


Fisher Harding. 
Broken up 1728. 
1691. 


Surrendered | 


Fitted as hospital | 
48, 4th rate | 


Re-built at Blackwall, 1710, by | 


(1572 | 
Reduced from 2nd rate to 3rd rate, 


Fisher Hard- | 


rate | 
Built originally | 
Goddard, as | 


Added 6 March, 1690/91. | 
Snark, 8, brigantine (58)T. Fisher ' 


Harding. Added 20 April, 1691. Sold 25 
Nov., 1698. : 
1691. Puarron, 8, fireship (265T). Robert 


Castle. Added 19 March, 1690/91. ‘ Burnt 
in ye action against ye I'rench, off Cape La 
Hogue and Cape @ Barfleur, 45 men a8 guns 
(263)T. 19/23 May, 1692.’ 

1692. Converted. Fanratr, 6th rate (33)T, 


| This vessel was made a pitch boat at Dept- 


ford, 2 Sept., 1692. 

1692. Drspatc 2/6, brigantine (76)T. 
Fisher Harding. Added 10 May, 1692. Sold 
10 April, 1712. 

1692. DiticENcr, 6, brigantine (80)T. 
Fisher Harding. Sold 26 Nov., 1708. 

1692. Boyne, 80, 3rd rate (1160)T. Fisher 
Harding. Added 21 May, 1692.  Re-built 
Blackwall, 1708, by Johnson, as (1031)T. Re. 
built Deptford, 1739, by Stacey, as (1389 
90 /94)T. 

1693. Norwicu, 48, 
Robert and John Castle. 
, 1693. Re-built at Chatham by Rosewell, 
1718, as (703)T. Reduced and_ re-named 
ENTERPRIZE, 23 May, 1744. 

1693. INTELLIGENCE, 2/6, brigantine 
(79)T. Fisher Harding. Added 23 March, 
1692/5. It is possible that her name was 
changed to SwirT, and that she was lost 
17 Aug., 1696, as another vessel of the name 
had been built at Woolwich added 11 Feb., 
1695/6 at (75)T. 

1693. FarmoutH, 48, 4th rate (610)T. 
| Robert Snelgrove. Added 25 June, 16%. 

Surrendered to Duguay-Trouin’s squadron, 


3rd rate (618)T. 


Added 24 Aug,, 


4 Aug., 1708. 15 leagues from Scilly (or 
Sally 2). 

1693. Torsay, 80, 3rd rate (1184)T. 
Fisher Harding. Added 19 Dec., 1693. Ser 


gison’s MS. gives (1202)T. Re-built at Dept- 
ford by Richard Stacey as (1296 38/94)T. in 
1719. Serving 1750. 

12/6, bomb (279)T. 


1693. FIREDRAKE, 

Fisher Harding. Added 23 June, 1693. 
Foundered 12 Oct., 1703 (Sergison’s List of 
losses leaves a vacant space at this date, but 
does: not verify the loss). 

1693. CanTERBURY, 60, 4th rate (903)T. 
Ed. Snelgrove. Added 18 Dec., 1693. (Built 
at Redhouse, Deptford). Re-built at Ply- 
mouth by Thomas Fellows, by Mr. Lock’s 
| draught as (1117)T. in 1744. 

1693. Carttstx, 60, 4th rate (912)T. Ed. 
| Snelgrove. Added 11 Feb., 1692/3 (Built 
' at Redhouse, Deptford). “Cast away on 
ye Shipwash.’’ 28 Jan., 1695/6. 
| 1693. Re-hwilt. Brristor, 48, 
(710)T. Robert and John Castle. 


4th rate 
Built 
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originally at Portsmouth, 1653, by Tippets, 
as (670 22/94)T. Edge gives her tonnage 
when rebuilt at Deptford, 1693, as (717 
60/94)T. Surrendered to Admiral Duguay- 
Trouin, and said to have been recaptured the 
same day by Lord Dursley, 24 April, 1709, 
but sank. Sergison says ‘‘ Sunk by ye French 
25 April, 1709.” 

164. Jersny, 24, 6th rate (262)T. Fisher 
Harding. Added 17 Feb., 1693/4. Re-named 
MarcaTe, 21 Oct., 1698 (spelt Marcerr). 
Cast away near Carthagena, 9 Dec., 1707. 

1694. PrmsBroke, 60, 4th rate (908)T. Ed. 
Snelgrove. Added 22 Nov., 1694. Surren- 
dered, 365 men, 64 guns (908)T. 4th rate 
(with Fatcon, 52, 5th rate), 7 leagues to the 
southward of Nice, to 3 French men-of-war of 
70, 60, and 54 guns. 29 Dec., 1709. The 
PemerokE had 140 killed or wounded before 
she struck. 

1694. Paramour, 6/2, Pinck (89)T. 
Fisher Harding. Added 4 April, 1694. Sold 
22 Aug., 1706. Dr. Edmund Halley,- As- 
tronomer Royal, was given a Post Captain’s 
commission and commanded this vessel 
whilst employed on magnetic survey of N. 
and §. Atlantic, as follows :— 

1698, Aug. 19, to 1699, July 20. 

1699, Aug. 24, to 1700, Sept. 18. 


1701, Apr. 20, to 1701, Oct. 16. 

MS. Navy Lists give his name as Edmund 
Hawley. 

1694. Swann, 24, 6th rate (249)T. R. and 
J. Castle. Added 13 Sept., 1694. Foundered 
at sea, 17 Aug., 1707. 

1694. Sorepay, 24, 6th rate (256)T. Kd- 
ward Snelgrove. Added 13 Sept., 1694. 
Cast away in a storm off Lyme Regis, 25 
Dec., 1709. 

1095. Coventry, 48, 4th 
Fisher Harding. Added 20 


(670)T. 
1695. 


rate 
April, 


“ Surrendered to French 60 leagues E. and by | 


N. off Scilly to 2 French 54 gun ships 24 July, 
1704.” Re-captured by Portianp, 50, on 
5 May, 1709, but not re-added. 


1695. THunpeR, 4, bomb (144)T. Edward | 


Snelgrove. Added 13 April, 1695. Surren- 
dered to two French privateers on coast of 
Holland, 5 April, 1696. 

1695. Prenpennis, 48, 4th rate (682)T. 
Rovert and John Castle. Added 15 Oct., 
1695. Surrendered with BiackwatL, 54, and 
Sortrnc, 32, 20 Oct., 1705, to four French 
men-of-war and five privateers. 


1695. Harwicu, 48, 4th (683)T. 


rate 
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Robert and John Castle. Added 14 Sept., 
1695. ‘‘ Lost by misadventure on ye Island 
of Cullimshew at Amoy in China. Heaving 
off from ye place where she was laid ashore 
to be cleaned,’’ 5 Oct., 1700. 

1695. Wunpsor, 60, 4th rate (912)T. Edw- 
Snelgrove. Added 31 Oct., 1695. Re-built 
Deptford by Stacey, 1729, as (951)T.;_ re- 
built Woolwich by J. Holland, 1745, as 


(1201)T. 

1695. Grenava, 4, bomb (147)T. Robert 
and John Castle. Added 18 April, 1695. 
Apparently broken up at Woolwich as 


Granavo (147)T. 26 May, 1718. 

1695. CamsBriner, 80, 3rd rate (1194)T. 
Fisher Harding. Added 21 Feb., 1694/5. Re- 
built at Woolwich, 1715, by Acworth, as 
(1286 33/94)T. Re-built at Deptford, 1755, 
by A. Hayes, as (1615)T. 


1696. Nonsucu, 48, 4th 
Robert and John Castle. 


rate (676)T. 
Added 20 Aug., 


1696. Re-built at Portsmouth, 1717, by J. 
Naish. 
1696. Re-built. Swirrsure, 70, 3rd rate 


(987 3/94)T. Edw. Snelgrove. Built orig- 
inally at Portsmouth, 1673, as (965)T., by 
| Sir Anthony Deane. Re-named Revenun, 
2 Jan., 1715/6. Re-built at Deptford by 
Richard Stacey, as 64 guns in 1742, as 
(1258)T. Broken up 1787. 

1696. Posr Boy, 4/6, brigantine (76)T. 
Fisher Harding. Added 11 Feb., 1695/6. Sur- 
rendered to French privateer off Beachy Head, 
1 June, 1702. 


1696. Warwick, 48, 4th rate. R. and J 
Castle. Added 20 Aug., 1696. Re-built at 
Rotherhithe by R. Burchett in 1710. Sergi- 
son’s List gives tonnage as (686)T. both in 
the additions and in the 1697 List; but in the 


MS. he gives (909)T. Edye gives (686 
85/94)T., and after re-building (721 42/94)T. 

1697. Ranetacnu, 80, 3rd rate (1198 
88/94)T. Fisher Harding. Added 25 June, 
1697. Re-named Princess CaRoLine in 1728. 


Rebuilt at Woolwich, 1730, by Heywood, as 
(1353 29/94)T. Was a hospital ship at 
Sheerness in July, 1762. 

1697. Derate Castie, 24, 6th rate (239)T. 
Fisher Harding. Added 6 Nov., 1697. Sur- 
rendered to three French vessels off Dunkirk, 


| 3 July, 1706. 


1697. Soutrusea Castie, 32, Sth rate 
| (387)T. Fisher Harding. Added 6 Nov., 
| 1697. ‘‘ Ran ashore on ye Rocks, Isle of Ash, 
'‘ Hispanolia, 12 Nov., 1699.” 
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1697. Barrieur, 90, 2nd rate (1476)T. 
Fisher Harding. Added 10 Aug., 1697. Re- 


built at Deptford by Stacey, 1716, as (1564 | 


54/94)T. Became a hulk in 1764. Broken 
up 1783. 
1698. Wuncuester, 48, 4th rate (673)T. 


Richard and John Wells. 
1697/8. Re-built at Plymouth by J. Phil- 
lips, 1717, as (711)T. 
ing thus in 1750. 

1698. Oxrorp, 70, 3rd rate (1051 46/94)T. 
Edw. Snelgrove. Added 27 Sept., 1698. Re- 
built at Portsmouth by J. Allin, Jnr., 1727, 
at (767)T. 

1699. Rervence, 70, 3rd rate (1065)T. 
Samuel Miller. Added 4 April, 1699. 


nw 
Re-named 


BuckineHaM, 16 June, 1711. 

Note :—Sergison in List of Additions and 
Losses states distinctly ‘“‘added 4 April, 
1699.’” There is no mention of re-builds in 


this list as a general rule, but in his MS. 
List he states ‘‘ Reluilt 1699." It is not 
known by what name she existed before this 
re-build. 
from the French? The measurements agree. 
There is apparently no record that the Hops, 
74, was ever re-captured. 


Added 17 March, | 


Became a hulk, serv- | 
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| City,’ 


| Podebrad and other national 
| the corner of the Karlovo 


Was she the Horr, 74, re-captured | 


to, any part of my real, or personal, estate,” 
he says in his will. Has this any legal effect? 

Dr. Moyle saw a great deal of war service, 
and died in London at an advanced age. He 


| was the writer also of many works on surgery, 
R. B. 


HAUNTED CITY.* — There are few 

cities richer in legends and tales than 
‘*hundred-towered, golden Prague,’ the 
Czechoslovak capital. In ‘The Beleaguered 
Longfellow has spiritualised some 
legend of a spectral army approaching the 
walls at midnight. J. Vrchlicky (‘ Vision in 


| the temple of St. Vitus’) sings of the mass 
| celebrated on the night of Sept. 28 by St. 


Vaclav (‘‘good king Wenceslas ’’), attended 
by John Hus, Zizka, Charles IV, George of 
heroes. On 
namesti (Charles 
square) is an ancient house reputed to have 
belonged to Dr. Faust, who was carried off by 
the prince of darkness on the expiry of his 
ghastly bargain, since when the place has 
been haunted. The house really was owned by 
a member of the minor noble Mladota family 
who studied alchemy, and the legend is intro- 
duced by Alois Jirasek (the Czech Walter 
Scott) in his fascinating novel of the 
counter-Reformation Temno (darkness). The 
‘‘ white lady’’ haunts noble chdteaur as a 
death portent. A renegade priest is ferried 
over the Vitava (Moldau) at midnight by a 
skeleton for desertion of his faith. Many of 
these stories may be traced to the days of the 


, eccentric Emperor Rudolph II, and his magi- 


1699. Re-built. ASSISTANCE, 48, 4th | 
rate (607)T. Samuel Miller (see Assrst- 
ANCE, 1650). 

1699. Bownerra, 2/4, sloop (66)T. Samuel 
Miller. Added 1 Sept., 1699. Sold 10 
April, 1712. 

1699. Burrorp, 70, 3rd rate (1113)T. 


Edw. Snelgrove. Built originally at Wool- 
wich by Thomas Shish, 1679, as (1174)T., or 
as (1088)T. Lost in Mediterranean (coast of 
Italy), 14 Feb., 1719. 


astrologers 
* Tittle 


cian Rabbi Jehuda Loew, when 
and alchemists were settled in the 
golden street.”’ 

I was solemnly assured by a hotel porter 
that ghosts patrol the streets at night. On 
relating the story of the Peel spaniel to two 


| professors, I heard that spectral hounds had 


1699. Snarke, 4, sloop (66)T. Sam. 
Miller. Added 5 Sept., 1699. Surrendered | 


to French 46-gun ship, 30 March, 1703, off 
Beachy Head. 
Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 


(To be continued). 
WITH 


“(UT OFF A SHILLING.’’— 


Every one is familiar with instances of | 


such disapprobation, but an unlikely legal 
aspect is touched upon in the following case: 
John Moyle, a naval surgeon, died in 1714, 
bequeathing one shilling to his son, and a 


similar amount to each of his two daughters. | 


(‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ xxxix. 244) ‘‘ to debar 


them from claiming any interest in, or title | 


been seen on the Vyshehrad. In the 
Sumava (Bohmerwald) region older peasants 
speak in stormy weather of the wild hunts 
man, with two hounds, one of deep and the 
other of shrill tone. The late historian 
Count Liitzow, D.Litt., used to like thrilling 
guests at his historic castle of Zampach with 
the tale of the young monk immured for 
breaking his vows, whose spirit haunted the 
corridor at midnight. I could multiply 
instances. 
Francts P. MarcHant. 
Streatham. 


* Suggested by the paragraph s.v. ‘ Memora- 
bilia,’ at ante p. 199, on Florence as a haunted 
city. 
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Readers Queries. 

‘ “(QUE R . L ADY OF BELLEHOUSE.’’—Can 
any one give me information as to ‘‘ Our 

Lady of Bellehouse,’ ’ mentioned as a place of 

pilgrimage in the will of William Monoux, 

draper, of London, 1518? 

The small church of Ramsden Bellhouse, in 
Essex, is dedicated to St. Mary, and appears 
to have been built, or re-built, in the four- 
teenth century, but no records shew that it 


had any relics or shrine. 
(©. DemMarn SAUNDERS. 


OYLING THE BADGE.”’—In the Cor- 

poration accounts of the town of Ports- 
mouth for the year 1715 occurs the following 
entry: ‘‘ payd ‘for a Hatt and pair of Hose 
and Shoes 18s and Boyling the Badge... 
15..6.’ The Mayor was John Vining, a 
wealthy merchant living at Penny Street. 
Can any of your readers tell me what was 
the badge and why it required boiling ? 

Bertram Rocers. 





Bristol. 
ERALDIC: ARMS AT BRISTOL.—Can 
any one identify to what family belonged 

the arms Two garbs in base a lamb a chief 
chequy. They appeared on a gravestone in 
the suburbs of Bristol, England; used as 
impaled arms, about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. 


published authorities. G. A. Taytor. 
{HATTERTON. —Is there a_ reliable 
biography of the poet Chatterton ? 
L. CLEEVE. 


OBERT FLOOD.—I should be grateful for 
any information about Robert. Flood, the 
alchemist. Is there a translation of nis 
works into English, or a satisfactory 
raphy of him?~ 
Cathedral there is one or more of his books, 


in Latin. L. CLEEVE 


ELEN SHELDON.—Helen Sheldon, one 
of the daughters of Sir John Hudleston, | 
of Southam, Glos., 
Can any one give the name of her husband | 
and the date of her marriage ? 
C. Roy Huvpteston. 


ASELEY, OXFORDSHIRE. — Can any | 
reader refer me to any books on the his- | 
tory of this manor, up to the time when it | 
passed from the hands of 


family ? 
’ C. Roy Hvupteston. 


Chapel Green Lane, Redland, Bristol. 


| 
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I fail to find them listed in | 


| stories, 


hiog- | 
In the library in Chichester | 


had a law suit circa 1556. | 


the Hudleston | 
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YRON : ALLUSION IN LETTER. — I 
should be grateful if any reader could 
explain the following allusion in one of 
Byron’s letters to Hothouse from Greece, 
November, 1810— 
‘“ My Latin of course walked off with the 
late dragoman of Dominus Macgill.’’ 
V. H. Co.rns. 
XVII CENTURY TANKARD.—We have 
a large silver tankard of about 1685. 
Just below the ‘‘ bend’”’ of the handle is a 
very small ‘‘ roll’’ (hollow). The handle 
ends in a “‘ point,’’ and underneath the edge 
of this point is a tiny ‘‘hole.’”’ Can any 
one kindly explain these ? 
OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


" BALEYN.” — In 13840 Alesia de Lascy, 
Countess of Lincoln, was claiming wreck 

of sea in respect of a fish called ‘‘ baleyn,”’ 
worth £200, washed ashore at the Manor of 
Sutton in Hallam, and alleged to have Leen 
carried away by Richard Cater of Holbech. 
Can any one give information concerning 


the tish “ baleyn’’? 
BM /BO7E. 
[This ‘‘ fish’? was a whale. Thus_in the 
Calendar of Liberate Rolls, Henry III 1226- 


1240 p. 449 under date Feb. 7 we have a Contra- 
breve to the guardian of the-bishopric of Dur- 
ham to cause two cart loads of the whale 
(baleyna) captured at Herterpool (Hartlepool) 
to be carried to London and to cause the re- 
mainder to be carried thither by sea.] 
PoEMS IN PRAISE OF BOOKS AND 
READING.—Can the readers give me 
exact bibliographical indications of poems, 
sketches, essays, etc., in praise of 
reading and book-lovers, stories on 
etc. 


books, 
bibliomany, 
Orto F. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 
LLEN FAMILY OF FINCHLEY, CO. 
MIDDLESEX. — The reference to the 
enlargement of St. Mary’s Church, Finchley, 
and the possible disturbance of graves, has 
reminded me of some correspondence with 
“*G. E. C.’”’ with regard to the Allen family, 
former owners of Finchley Manor, many gen-. 
| erations of whom are buried in the Church. 
““G. E. C.”’ wrote, in 1901: ‘‘ I believe all 
the known accounts of that family are very 
shaky. It would be a boon if you were to 
work out a good account and have it pub- 
lished.”’ 


Sir Thomas Allen died and was buried at 
Finchley in 1681. His eldest son, Edward, 
appears to have married Elizabeth, daughter 


BaBLeER. 
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. of Charles Cornwallis, of Rock kobe claimed | 


pei! from Edward I through the Jerne- | 


gans, Calthorpes, and de Ja Poles). 

The pedigree ‘‘ G. E. C.’’ sent me gives this 
Edward 
is my ancestress) and no son, but the deeds 
of the Finchley Charity Estates 


a conveyance in 1714. 

In 1780 the Manor of Finchley was in the 
possession of Thomas Allen, ‘‘ great-grandson 
of Sir Thomas Allen,’’ presumably the earlier 
Sir Thomas. According to ‘‘ G. E. C.’’ he was 

“in remainder to estates of his father, with 
remainder, failing his issue, to the heirs of 
testator’s great-grandfather Sir Thomas 
Allen.”’ . 


The earlier pedigree derives from Richard | 
Allen, and Mary, daughter of Henry Hed, | 


Sheriff of London, through Thomas Allen, 


citizen and haberdasher of London, to! 
Edward Allen, Alderman, Sheriff 1620-21, 
and thence to Sir Thomas, who was ‘of 
Finchley ”’ in 1636. 


When I last saw the Manor House the 
entrance gates still bore the eagle crests of the 


Allen family. 
Is it known how and when the estates 
passed away from the Allens, and can the! 


later pedigree be, verified ? 

The latest memorial that I noted in St. 
Mary’s Church, Finchley, was to “ Thomas 
Allen, Esquire, of Finchley Manor House and 
of Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, Lon- 
don,”’? who died in 1830, aged 72. 

P. D. Munpy. 


OSANCE.—Can any reader give informa- 
tion about Cosance of Higham Barrow, 
who bore Arg. a tend engrailed sable in chief 
a matchlock of the 2nd. Where is Higham 
Barrow ? 
DrceM. 
BENJAMIN SAMBOURNE. — Who were 


the parents of Benjamin ee who 


married Ann Wheat at St. Edwards, Cam- 
bridge, 2 May, 1756? 
Decem. 
LICE DE NEUBURGH, COUNTESS 


OF WARWICK.—This lady, who was a 
daughter of Sir Robert (I) de Harcourt of 
Stanton Harcourt, co. Oxford, married as her | 
second husband, and he her as his third wife, | 
Waleran de Neuburgh, 4th Earl of Warwick, | 
in 1198, they being the ancestors in the female | 
lineage of the de Mauduits and de Beau-| 
champs Earls of Warwick, and other illus- | 
trious families . On the decease of 
Waleran, Dec. 12, 1204, his widow Alice had| 
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Allen six daughters (one of whom | 


refer to | 
another Sir Thomas Allen, who was party to | 


Earl | « 
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assigned to her as hens Tanweuth in W ar- 
wickshire with remainder to Ela, widow of 
Thomas, 6th Earl of Warwick. — Alice was 
still living in 1208. What is the date of he; 
decease, and where was she interred ? 
Wiii1am Harcourt-Batu, 
Ho CROSS BUNS.—What is the origip 
of these ? 4 
FRANCIS JACKMay, 
[This subject came up in our first volume at 
1S. i. 244, and again at 2S. vii. 374. At 8s 
i. 307, Mr. KE. Srrepper, after remarking that 
the custom of eating hot cross buns was local 
rather than national, traced these buns back 
to the sacred cakes made in honour of Diana, 
At 9 S.. v. 334 Pror. Henry Arrwe i protested 
against the new way of making hot cross buns 
without spice (which should bring to mind the 
embalming of Our — and with currants— 
an incorrection. At 10S. ix. Mr. THomas Rar. 
CLIFFE mentioned the custom of keeping one of 


| the hot cross buns “ for luck ” till the follow. 


ing Good Friday, and stated that some old 
women would administer bits grated from the 
bun so preserved to children as medicine for 
small ailments. At ibid. p. 436 Mr. Joay 
Hess quotes Father Thurston, in the Tabletof 
Apr. 18, 1908, as asserting that the hot cross 
bun was originally a Lenten ration of dry 
bread, and that the spice and currants are 
post-Reformation additions. It has also been 
stated, we do not know on what authority, that 
the buns were made of what remained of the 
dough from which the altar-breads for Easter 
Communion were prepared.] 
Pe OF MIDLOTHIAN ’: SOURCE OF 
QUOTATION WANTED. — Could any 
reader help me to the source of a quotation of 
Scott’s in the ‘ Heart of Mid-Lothian,’ quite at 
the end of chapter xlvii. 
“ Manu 
Neon belle uteris in joco et vino 
said to be applied by ‘a poet ”’ to Marrucinus 
Asinius. 
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E. H. Leypoy. 
F Vg srg WANTED.—Who is the writer of 
these verses? As they commerce with 
French words, are they a translation? 
Ma fille, thou wilt dream the world is fair 
And thy spirit will sigh to roam— 
And thou must go; but never, when there, 
Forget the light of home. 


The sea of Ambition is tempest tost, 
And thy hopes may vanish like foam; 
But when sails are shivered and rudder lost, 
Then look to the light of home. 


And when, like a star through the dark night 
cloud, 
Thou shalt see the beacon bright; 
For never till shining on thy shroud, 
Should be quenched its holy light. w.W 


2. What is the origin of the expression: 
masks and faces ’’? 


A. H. Cooper-Pricuarp. 
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ST. MICHAN’S CHURCH, DUBLIN. 
(cliv. 155, 196). 
] VISITED this Church before the War, 
and saw all the vaults and chambers 
leading out of them. The bodies were 
leathery, as your correspondent says, and I 
handled several of them. The chambers 
belong to private families, and deceased mem- 
bers were still placed in them. The coffins 
are piled one on the top of another, and not 
buried in the ground. Two I specially re- 
member—one the vault of the Hamiltons: the 
coffins stand upright on their feet, facing 
the door, so that their occupants can walk out 
of them at the Judgment Day,—so the verger 
informed me! The other, that of the Earls of 
Leitrim, with the coronets on the coffins. I 
specially remember the coffin of the third 
Earl, who was murdered 2 April, 1878. His 
nephew and successor, Mr. Robert Clements 
(the 4th Earl) was then living in this imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and one of his daugh- 
ters was baptized at Oxon Church. 

A medical friend who visited Palermo and 
its monastery told me that the soil there was 
of a similar character; and that it was the 
custom, when a monk died, to inter his body 
in the soil for six months, and then to dis- 
inter him, and vest the corpse (which had 
become leathery) in his monastic habit, and 
place him in a vault in the monastery behind 
glass with other deceased monks. My friend 
had seen this array of dead monks, but said 
that the Government had lately stopped the 
practice of disinterring their corpses. 

What is it that, at St. Michan’s and at 
Palermo, stops the usual decay of dead 
bodies, and causes them to become hardened 
and leathery ? 

W. G. D. FLeTcHeR, F.s.A. 
Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


ALLPORT FAMILY (cliv. 102, 139, 176). 

— Since I communicated my reply to 
‘N. & Q.’ I find that I have a very full pedi- 
gree of the family to which Captain Allport 
belonged. He was sixth in direct lineal 
descent from William Allport of Wolver- 
hampton, whose wife Margaret was buried 
at St. Peter’s, in that town, in 1648, and was 
the ninth child of Thomas Allport of London 
(1758 to 1818), by his wife Martha daughter 
of William Bensted of Maidstone. Rowland 
Allport was born 10 Dec., 1797, went into the 
Merchant Marine Service, married in India, 





Eliza, daughter of D. Ross, Esq., and was 
“ drowned with his wife and family.”’ Only 
one child survived, Eliza Ross Allport, who 
was living unmarried in 1857. Douglas All- 
port, the author of a ‘ History of Camber- 
well,’? was his younger brother. The pedi- 
gree does not give the date of Rowland’s 
death, or the name of his 
ship. 

I possess the original sil- 
ver seal of William Alport 
of Cannock, who entered 
his pedigree at the Visita- 
tion of Staffordshire in 
1663. It is engraved with 
the Alport arms and crest, 
and is here reproduced. 

W. G. D. FLetrcuHer, F.s.A. 

Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


BLOTTING-PAPER AND INKSTANDS 

(clili. 459; cliv. 35, 68, 105, 142, 212). — 
From the correspondence which has appeared 
in‘ N. &Q.’ on the above subject, it is evi- 
dent that the origin of blotting-paper is 
remote. When I first framed my enquiry, I 
was more particularly interested in an 
endeavour to obtain information as to the 
approximate date of the deletion from ink- 
stands of the bottle with pierced top to con- 
tain pounce or sand, 

The earliest silver inkstand I have exam- 
ined was hall-marked late seventeenth cen- 
tury. This was of the box form with two 
hinged lids, and three spaces, one for ink, 
another for—presumably—wafers, the third 
for pounce, i.e., sand. 

In the Queen Anne, George I and George II 
periods, the inkstand, or ‘‘standish,”’ 
usually had two covered bottles of solid silver, 
and a table-bell in centre between them. 
Those made in the reign of George III were 
almost invariably of the three-bottle type, one 
with a pierced top for sand, one completely 
covered, the third with three small holes for 
the pen. George IV and William IV_ ink- 
stands usually had two bottles for ink with 
centre taper and box part. I have never 
come across a silver inkstand with pierced top 
for sand or pounce that could be dated as 
made during the years 1726-36, or in early 
Victorian times, and should be extremely 
interested to learn that one exists. Why I 
refer to silver specimens is due to the fact 
that by the hall-marks alone can the definite 
date of their manufacture be accurately 
fixed. 

It would appear therefore from the  evi- 
dence that blotting-paper came into more 
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general use about a century since, but until 
about thirty years ago it had not entirely 
superseded the use of fine sand, or pounce, for 
drying the ink. 

F, Brappury. 

Sheftield. 

Mrs. Hannah Cuthbertson (1722-1796), 
daughter of Leonard Bower of Scorton, and 
widow of George Cuthbertson, junior, Town 
Clerk of Newcastle, left a couple of interest- 
ing kooks of her expenses. 

From the larger one (folio), which begins 
in 1761, the following entry is taken: 

“1768. AuGr. 

3y Housekeeping in London a month 

6-7-3 

[Ink and sand stand 1/-].’’ 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

UNDAY ENTERTAINMENTS _ (cliv. 

136).—In America theatrical entertain- 
ments are permitted or forbidden on Sunday 
according to local desire. In New York, for 
instance, no legitimate drama is_ given, 
although vaudeville and ‘‘ movies’’ show to 
large patronage. In Chicago, on the other 
hand, all theatres, including the opera during 
its season, give well-attended performances at 
prices calculated to be popular. This is 
generally the case in large cities. But many 
good-sized towns forbid even ‘‘ movies’’ on 
Sunday. Evanston, with 60,000 inhabitants, 
adjoining Chicago to tne north, a residential 
community, and four of the suburban towns 
along Lake Michigan above it, are content 
to have their theatres closed; but two large 
‘“movie’”’ palaces built on the last street 
within the Chicago city limits to the north 
are packed every Sunday by citizens from 
the places without entertainment. 

Paut McPuar in. 
Winnetka, Illinois. 


EADLE’S AMERICAN LIBRARY (cliv. | 
138).—Erastus F. Beadle (born at Piers- 
town, Otsego County, New York, 11 Sept., 
1821) issued the first of his booklets, gener- | 
ally known as “ Dime Novels,’ about 1859. | 
They became vastly popular in the succeeding | 
two decades, and many imitations of them) 
flourished. Orville J. Victor was their | 
editor. A note reprinted in brochure from | 
the Bulletin of the New York Public Library | 
of July, 1922, ‘The Beadle Collection of | 
Dime Novels Given to the New York Public | 
Library by Dr. Frank P. O’Brien’ says of | 
him, ‘‘ For thirty years, Victor personally | 
studied, passed upon and edited the thousands | 
of publications of the House of Beadle. He! 





insisted, first of all, that the narratives 
true and accurate portrayals, in Spirit, of 
the pioneer times and people with which they 
dealt.’’ Beadle and Company issued English 
editions from 44 Paternoster Row, London 
using the American sheets with special title. 
pages. 
Pavut McPuartry, 
Winnetka, Illinois. 


\ ISSIONARIES AS VOLUNTARY 
+ SLAVES (cliv. 83).—In the history of 
the Christian missions there are many ex 
amples of missionaries selling themselves as 
slaves in order to preach the Gospel. The 
most known personality of such missionaries 
was St. Vincent de Paul (1576-1660). The 
history of his missionary work in voluntary 
slavery you will find particularly vel 
described in Loth’s ‘ St. Vincent et sa mission 
sociale’ (Paris, 1880), and Maynard’s ‘ $¢. 
Vincent, sa vie, son temps, ses oeuvres, son 
influence ’ (Paris, 1860). Further examples 
of missionaries as voluntary slaves you will 
find among the members of the Order of St. 
Trinity (Ordo sanctae Trinitatis de redemp- 
tione captivorum), in whose intentions was 
the apostolic activity among the captives and 
slaves. A history of this order is Gmelin’s 
‘ Die Litteratur zur Geschichte des Ordens St. 
Trinitatis ’ in Serapeum, vol. xxi. More in- 
formation on this subject you would find—if 
you could reach this very rare book—in P. 
Josephus a 8S. Maria: ‘ Captionis Redemp- 

tor’ (Sacre Caesare, 1736). 

Otro F, Basier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 

RTIFICIAL STONE (cliv. 210).—In his 
‘ A Short History of Renaissance Archi- 
tecture in England’ Sir Reginald Blomfield 
states, p. 268: ‘‘ After 1750 stucco architec 
ture, to a great extent, superseded _ brick 


| building.” 


Referring to the period 1786-7, I myself 
wrote in Architecture : 

Moreover, at Coade’s Lithodipira or artificial 
stone manufactory in Lambeth, “ ornaments i 
every order of architecture, executed in a stile 
that bespeaks some masterly genius to have 
been engaged,”? were discovered by a traveller 
who had explored that obscure corner. More 
ominous, the stuff was being used. 

Writing from memory, figures made of this 
last material were used at the Bank of 
England. 

Duprey Harproy. 


At Narrow Wall, Lambeth, flourished for 
nearly sixty years a manufactory of arti 
ficial stone (a revival of  terra-cotta), 
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invented by the elder Bacon, the sculptor, and 
first established by Mr. or Mrs. Coade of | 
Lyme Regis in 1769. It was afterwards | 
Austin and Seeley’s and was removed to the 
New Road. The material was said to be 
frost-resisting, and was used for ‘ The Death 
of Nelson’ over the west portico of Green- 
wich Hospital (designed by West, and exe- 
cuted by Bacon and Panzetta), and the rood 
screen of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 
Many artificial stones are in use to-day (cf. 
‘Ency. Brit.’ 11 Ed., vi. 837d). 
J. ARDAGH. 


RNGLISH OFFICERS IN AUSTRIAN 
SERVICE (cliv. 188, 228).—The Burke 
mentioned is Robert O’ Hara Burke, the Aus- 
tralian explorer, whose name will be found 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
He belonged to the family of Burke of St. 
Cleraas (or Isercleran), Co. Galway, wrongly 
called St. Cleram in the ‘ D. N. B.’ 
C. M. G. 


E VERE FAMILY (cliv. 189).—Particu- 
lars of the surviving members of the 
Irish branch of this family (to which the 
poet Aubrey de Vere belonged) will be found 
on p. 233 of Debrett’s ‘ Peerage, Baronetage, 
etc.,’ for 1928. 

Particulars as to other branches could, I 
believe, be obtained by application to Mrs. 
Vere Laurie, c/o the Hon. Lady Ross-of- 
Bladensburg, Fairy Hill, Rosstrevor, Co. 
Down, Ireland. 


C.. M.-P. 


“KY,” ILLUSTRATOR OF DICKENS 

(cliv. 138, 213).—I think that some 
further information regarding Mr. Clarke 
would be very acceptable. Is he stil] living ? 
Some twenty years ago, there was a barber’s 
shop in Hand Court off Holborn, where 
original portrait sketches of Dickens charac- 
ters, signed by “‘ Kyd,’? many of them dupli- 
cated, but ali hand drawn and colored, 
could be obtained at prices from one shilling 
upwards. I possess several of them, and I 
know a collector who owns some complete sets 
of characters from the novels, which he 
thought were unique, but I hardly think can 
he so. ‘‘Kyd’’ appeared to be a clever 
artist, skilful in producing portraits true to 
the spirit of the author of the novels. It 
Seems strange that he has not risen to greater 
fame as an illustrator of Dickens. Are any 
of his drawings in the Dickens collections at 
trae ang at the Museum in Doughty 
Street. ? 


R. 





, (1917), pp. 153-4. 


HGNICIAN NAMES IN ENGLAND 
(cliv. 189, 232). — Mr. L. A. Waddell 
(‘The Phoenician Origin of Britons, Scots 
and Anglo-Saxons,’ London, 1924) deals with 
the subject of Phoenician place-names in the 
British Isles. In spite of its aggressive title 
and aim, this book contains a mass of illum- 
inating information on the connection of the 
Pheenicians with this country, and goes to 
show that they not only visited our shores to 
obtain tin, but that they conquered and col- 
onised the country and ruled it with 
Phoenician kings for some thousand years or 
so, and by inter-marrying with the natives 
that their blood is to be found in the present 
inhabitants. There is more in Mr. Waddell’s 
theory than one would be prepared to sup- 
pose at first sight. The subject of place- 
names is open to much speculation, and there 
are many pitfalls to be met with in _ its 
examination, though with the publications of 
the English Place-Name Society much is now 
keing done to place it on a scientific basis. 
Some writers, on the other hand, refuse to 
recognise in Cornish present-day names any 
connection with Baal worship and_ the 
Pheenicians. It is an interesting subject for 
investigation, though the documentary evi- 
dence has almost entirely disappeared. 
Frepx. A. Epwarps. 
NICOLAS (NICHOLAS) COX (cliv. 209).-- 
See Messrs. Mullens and Kirke Swann’s 
‘A Bibliography of British Ornithology ’ 


H. 8S. G. 


ILBERFORCE: OBITUARY NOTICES 
(cliv. 189).—A brief obituary notice of 


William Wilberforce is given in ‘The 
Annals of Yorkshire,’ compiled by John 


Mayhall, and published in Leeds, 1862. The 
notice is given under date July 28, 1833. 
H. Askew. 


(SHURCHES WITH SHOPS ATTACHED 
“ (cliv. 189). — Perhaps the most curious 
example of a church with shops attached is 
provided ty Richmond, Yorks. Holy Trinity 
Church, in the market place, has a dwelling- 
house and shop wedged in between the nave 
and steeple. Around two sides and at the 
west end are various business establishments. 

Mr. Edmund Bogg mentions the following : 
two tobacconists and hairdressers, a sixpenny- 
halfpenny bazaar, and a dealer in antique 
wares: He also says that wedged round the 
base of the tower are a saddler and leather 
merchant’s shop, a dealer in corn and meal, 


_ and a decorator and picture-framer. 


H. Askew. 
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OBSON FAMILY (cliv. 119, 177). — My | 

thanks are due to the kind help of Mr. | 
J. Axpacu and Mr. H. Askew. It would | 
seem that Thos. Jobson of Rymswell in Hol- | 
derness, who dated a will in 1555, was the) 
nephew or father of Richard, afterwards Sir | 
Richard. Were Peter, Stephen and Francis | 
brothers of Thomas? If so, presumably one 
of them was older than he, and was the! 
father of Sir Francis (1550). Our 
genealogical history says :— 

He [Sir Francis] married the Lady Elizabeth 
Plantagenet, had 4 sons. John the eldest 
married Elizabeth, daughter and heir of | 
Richard Pexall, Esq., of Beaurepaire in the, 
County of Southampton, Knight and master of | 
Buckhounds to Queen Elizabeth and had 1 
son and 2 daughters. The son’s name was | 
Pexall and from him the direct line would | 
descend. 

Is anything of him known? | 

The arms of Sir Richard are as those of | 
Sir Francis, Paly of six argent and| 
azure, a chevron ermine between three eagles | 
displayed, or, armed gules. But the crest we | 
use is different. It is, On a hand extended | 
argent, a falcon close, or, over all a mantle | 
gules doubled ermine. Motto, Patientia et 
Animis. It would seem a likely crest for a 
Queen’s falconer to choose on his knighthood. 

Would not members of a family, while 
bearing the same arms, choose their indiv- 
idual crest when receiving knighthood ? 

There is a Yorkshire family to which Wal- 
ter Jobson (1570) probably -belonged, but 
their arms and crest are quite different from 
the above. 

It would be interesting to discover how the 
“de’’ came to be used for Sir Richard, it 
being the only time it is used in the whole 
history, which adds ‘‘that his ancestors 
appear to have inter-married with most of 
the principal families in the South of 
England.”’ 

This history does not deal with them, as 
it is concerned with the Scottish branch. 

I. M. Jopson. 

ZOD FAMILY (cliv. 210). — There is a 

pedigree of the Irish branch of this 
family in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ editions 
3 to 8. An early pedigree (four generations 
to 1623) will be found in The Visitation of 
Gloucester, published by the Harleian 
Society, p. 95. See also Fenwick and Met- 
calfe’s ‘ Visitation of Gloucester,’ p. 97. 

H. J. B. CLements. 

R. EDMOND HALLEY’S CHILDREN 

(9 S. xii. 126).—The astronomer Halley 
and Mary Tooke were married 20 April, 1682 
(11 S. iv. 85, 198). 








No complete record of their children has 
as yet, been found. Therefore, a partial list 
may be in order. 

The first child appears to have been a 
Katharine baptized at Islington, in January 
1683 (9 S. xii. 185), but she must have been 
one of those who died in infancy. 

Next was also a Katharine, baptized 97 
March, 1683/4 (see The Genealogist, new 
series, xxv. 10). 

1 May, 1685, Margaret, d. of Edmund and 
Mary Hally (so the register reads) was bap- 
tized (see ‘ Registers of St. Benet’s and St, 
Peter’s, Paul’s Wharf,’ vol. i., p. 48; Harl, 
Soc., London, 1909). 

The elder surviving daughter, Margaret 
Halley, was born circa 1688, for she died 13 
Oct., 1743, in the fifty-fifth year of her age 
(cliii. 159), . 

The younger surviving daughter, Mrs, 
Catharine Price (formerly Butler), was born 
circa 1688. She died 10 Nov., 1765, aged 77 
years (ibid.). 

Edmond Halley, jun., Surgeon R.N., who 
seems to have been the astronomer’s only 
maturing son, was born circa 1698, for he 
gave his age as forty years at the time of his 
marriage, 4 May, 1738, to Sybilla Freeman, 
widow (11 S. iv. 164). 

Further information will 


be gratefully 
received. 


Evucene F. McPrxe. 


WARBURTON FAMILY (cliii. 117, 5.0. 
‘John Pond Astronomer Royal ’).—It 
was suggested at the reference that a Henry 
Warburton was, perhaps, related to Eliot 
Warburton. The latter’s nephew, Mr 
George Warburton, of Springhill, Malvern 
Wells, Worcestershire, informs me that this 
is not so, although both were at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, if we are to identify this 
Henry Warburton with his namesake in the 
‘D. N. B.’, who was a member of Parlia- 
ment for Bridport, in Dorsetshire. 
EvucEene F. McPrke. 


AYorore WANTED  (cliv. 210). — 2 
H. E. G. E. has kindly informed me that 
this Greek quotation occurs in the Memoir of 
Lord ‘Tennyson by his son, vol. i., p: 317, 
chapter xiv. The source, I find, is given in 4 
footnote on p. 266 of the later one-volume 
edition (1899). See Plato, ‘ Phaedo,’ 77a, where 
the passage, appearing in the ‘ Memoir’ in a 
slightly condensed form, runs as follows :— 

Ov yap exo eywye ovdev ovrw por evapyes dy os 
Touro, TO mavra Ta TOLa’T Eivae ws oidyTE padLoTE 
kadovre Kal a@yabdy kai radda ravra & od viv 
edeyes. 

Epwarp BEns ty. 
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The Library. 


Writings ascribed to Richard Rolle, Hermit of 
Hampole and materials for his Biography, by 
Hope Emily Allen. (The Modern Language 
Association of America, D. C. Heath and Co., 

£1 10s. net.). 


R some eighteen years, Miss Hope Allen, 
| pe tees known as the writer of a mono- 
graph on the authorship of the ‘ Pricke of 
Conscience,’ has been working to establish the 
Rolle Canon: this valuable book is the out- 
come. Dr. Horstman searched Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and London for MSS., publishing later 
his two well-known volumes, now more than 
thirty years old, and most unfortunately out 
of print. Miss Allen has ransacked some forty 
other libraries; in the British Isles, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Sweden, France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Austria and America. One by 
one, she takes the works she believes to be 
Rolle’s own, carefully tabulating the MSS., 
and gives much information on each, together 
with criticism. Having dealt thus with his 
Latin works, Scripture Commentaries, Middle 
English prose treatises and poems, she turns 
her attention to writings, in her view, of 
doubtful authenticity, or of wrong ascription. 
Then, having dealt, in ten pages, with early 
biographies, she devotes nearly one hundred 
to matters she has gathered for a biography; 
matters of ascertained fact (these remaining 
scanty) matters of hypothesis and of criticism. 
Addenda and Indices, the latter 
ample, close the most complete study of Rolle, 
so far, published. It is and will remain a 
source of information and stimulus to all 
Rolle students. That it is final, no one will 
claim; least of all, we imagine, its learned, 
laborious author, too experienced as she must 
be, to suppose that in “criticism” of MSS. 
belonging to inadequately chronicled eras, 
there can be definitive finality. She has given 
students something better than any such chim- 
era, namely, a treasure-house set firmly along 
the high steep way to knowledge; though, doubt- 
less, there are points in her work which will 
be challenged, some, eventually, modified. 
_Few matters are more disputable than ascrip- 
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| the date of Rolle’s “ conversion ” with a hard 


definiteness which jars. She chooses the ‘ Com- 


‘ nent on Canticles’ as a “ standard ” by which 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


| 





| escape her. 


tions of long-gone-by authorship; but sometimes | 


she gives, unnecessarily, the impression that 
previous searchers in the same field have been 
more rash or careless than minute investiga- 
tion of their words shews them to have been. 
Her treatment of Horstman’s argument, from 
“cadenced prose” is a notable but not iso- 
lated instance. By omitting an ‘etc.,’ and his 
footnote of “ characteristic words,” she might 
mislead a reader about his precise position. 
Sometimes she relies wholly on external evi- 
dence, when internal would modify her plea; 
and it may be urged that, in general, she is, 
using the words broadly, stronger on the scien- 
tific than on the philosophical side. She does 
not seem to possess the mystical flair of Dr. 
Horstman, whose name, strangely, she persist- 
ently misspells; still less of Miss Deanesly. An 
example occurs on p. 109, where she discusses 





to form the canon, and she insists on the im- 
portance of finding calor, dulcor and canor in 
all works if they are to be accounted genuine. 
But, is so rigid a method applicable to so 
stubbarn an individualist as Rolle? It seems 
even more temerarious than MHorstman’s 
“test,” even if, as she suggests, it had been, 
as it was not, his sole one, of “ cadenced prose.” 
For her argument that ‘Our Daily Work,’ 
‘Grace’ and ‘Prayer’ are not Rolle’s she 
offers no certain proof. To cast doubt on the 
first, she cites a passage in a single MS. (not 
the Thornton) which she says “ would probably 
make his authorship impossible.” his, the 
Ingilby (from Ripley Castle) is also a northern 
MS. But she admits that “another hand in- 
serts at the beginning and the end other North- 
ern pieces.”” Possibly, therefore, the Thornton 
version may be quite correct. Anyhow, Miss 
Allen does not weigh against this passage the 
rest of ‘Our Daily Work,’ with its perpetual 
reminders of Rolle’s language and standpoint; 
she does not. allow for possible variation of 
statement, nor suggest a more probable writer 
of this not unimportant treatise. ° 

In the ‘ Materials for His Biography,’ she 
succeeds, where others have failed, in finding 
his family name in North Country documents. 
As early as 1160, she cites a juryman, in a Rie- 
vaulx litigation, “ Ricardus Rolle villein,” 
with a reference to habitation at Thornton le 
Dale, generally, and by Miss Allen, accepted as 
Rolle’s birth-place. In the Rievaulx Chartu- 
por! | however the last two words are run to- 
gether, and as there is a parallel case of a 
surname, Manievilain, some doubt about Rolle 
alone remains. However, William Rolle, pos- 
sibly Rolle’s father, appears in documents (Lay 
Subsidies) of 1327 and 1333. 

She accepts John de Dalton, Keeper of Pick- 
ering Castle, as Rolle’s patron; but surely, she 
darkens the picture of him given in the North 
Riding Records? She calls him “a grafter and 
a landgrabber.” The later Middle Age is not 
wholly amenable to twentieth century stand- 
ards, and the humorous attractiveness of the 
North Riding’s rough ways then seems to 
She thinks Pickering Church more 
probably the scene of the Assumption Sermon 
than Topcliffe. If she had wholly accepted Dom 
Noetinger’s interesting hypothesis in The Month 
January, 1926, that Rolle was, after Oxford 
days, a student, a doctor at the Sorbonne, and 
(resting on a line in the ‘ Melum’”) a priest, 
who did not become a hermit till 1326, then 

erhaps she might get over the difficulty that 
Fisiacion was too near his home for him to 
escape his father’s notice, if he preached there 
on a great festival; but she writes critically 
of this theory, which, doubtless, Dom Noetin- 
ger will further explicate in his promised 
edition of some of Rolle’s writings in French. 
Nowhere in the book is her criticism more in- 
Serearnmie? searching than in these particular 

ages. In his article, mentioned above, Dom 

Noetinger, anxiously longing for the speedy 

ublication of Miss Allen’s book, wrote—“ As 
ong as we do not know exactly which among 
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the works attributed to him are genuine and 
which are spurious, it is difficult to ground a 
strong argument on his writings. 


It is probably unlikely that any final con- | 


clusion will ever be reached on the _ Rolle 


Canon: but Miss Allen’s book, even if she | 


accepts, as impeccably genuine, fewer works 
than some of her predecessors, has admitted 
to the canon a sufficient number and sufficiently 
vital to the understanding of the man, his 
life, and his teachings, to make it possible 
now to “ground a strong argument on his 
writings.” 
The Laws of Verse. By J. C. Andersen. 
bridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 
E were interested in the concluding para- 
graph of Mr. Andersen’s preface, in 
which he hints at a “deeper law” than any 
touched on in this volume, a “‘ music that 
beats in us all.”” What he is at present con- 
cerned with are the characteristic or normal 
forms in which, so far as English poetry goes, 
that music manifests itself. Those who know 
the late T. §. Omond’s work on metre will find 
this a kindred work. It proceeds on examina- 
tion of verse as we have it, under the headings 
of stress-unit, verse unit, heroic couplet and 
Hlank verse, and stanza-unit, without introduc- 
ing questions of correctness or incorrectness of 
form, and with the minimum of actual critic- 
ism; and it works down (apart from the study 
of the blank verse form) to recognition of a 
type-verse of eight stress-units which takes four 
usual forms here called Romance; Ballard; 
Nibelungen and Alexandrine. The relation of 
time to stress, the introduction of additional 
syllables, or the dropping of units, and the 
effects thus produced, which form the sub- 
stance of the study, are treated with skill and 
judgment, aided by a retentive memory for 


(Cam- 


rhythm and a good ear, and rounded out with | 


abundant examples. The key-note of the 
theory we take to be expectation. To rouse, 
prolong, satisfy—sometimes to tantalise and 
astonish—expectation is the function of verse 
as a rhythmical structure. This is, virtually, 
to lure thought on and on; and it might, we 
believe, be shown that this beam of expectation 
going before, not wholly constituted by rhythm 
or rhyme but, if we may so put it, brightened 
hy these, is one of the marks of great poetry. 
Mr. Andersen has a good chapter on Poetry 
and Music in which he naturally comes to the 
proportion between stanzas or lines and_ the 
breath of the singer. In great poetry there 
is a natural proportion between stanzas and 
lines on the one hand and the length of the 
pulse of emotion (again, so to put it), on 
the other. Mr. Andersen does not say much 
about this; nor about the subtler and more 
intricate correspondence between units in 


poetry and units in thought: but we seem to | 


trace in his work an awareness of these allied 
as they are more closely to the “ deeper law ” 
he recognises than to his present theme. A 
good many problems about verse might be 
solved if poets could be persuaded to tell us 
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whether their lyrics usually come to them age. | 
companied by a definite melody. We should” 
rather expect to find that is the case. 
Westmill. By Guy Ewing. (Tunbridge Wells; © 
Courier, Co., Ltd.) j 
‘er boast of Westmill lies chiefly in its hig. 
tory. ‘The church is ancient, and by no 
means without interesting detail, but it is sur- 
passed by many village churches; for the num.” 
ber and variety of the personages who, from 
Domesday onward, have lived in or been con-* 
nected with it, Westmill must be assigned a” 
high place among villages of its size. Its early” 
lords were the de Montfichets; from them it 
passed to de Valence, and from the widow of 
Aymer de Valence in 1376 to the _ Cistercig 
Abbey of St. Mary Graces by the Tower, wi 
whom it remained till the Dissolution when i 
fell, as so much did, to Thomas Audley. Th 
historian of Hertfordshire, Nathaniel Salmon,’ 
was curate here from 1695 to about 1702 and: 
Mr. Ewing when he comes to him takes ow 
casion to quote from our late regretted corre 
spondent W. B. Gerish, who has vindicated 
Salmon from some unfair depreciation. 
Rectors of Westmill in the troublous days of 
rebellion and revolution were firm royalists, 
Only one of them appears in the “DNB? ; 
Henry Pepys, to wit, later Bishop of Wor 
cester, but, as Mr. Ewing shows, there were men) 
of character among the rest in the long ling 
of them. In Westmill is Button-snap, the cot 
tage left to Charles Lamb by his god-father! 
Field, which, indeed, Lamb visited but once oF 
twice and soon parted with. Our author 
jects Mr. E. V. Lucas’s suggestion that Lamb 
invented the odd name, in favour of its bein 
a corruption of ‘‘ Button’s Knap.” The chap 
ter in which this is dealt with, entitled ‘ Places” 
and Traditions,’ with a later one entitled ‘Our 
Fathers have told us,’ brings together not only! 
the many particulars concerning houses and 
estates which the serious historian and tope 
grapher look for, but also character sketches, 
legends and odd sayings which are good to 
have. The Registers are dealt with very fully,’ 
and present abundance of minor good things’ 
at every turn. Thus under Marriages we have: 
note that the wedding of Arthur Ashley Pear 
son and Margaret Hyde Greg was the last at 
Westmill to be held _in the old-fashioned style? 
with postilions in huntings caps and_ sho 
jackets. The chapter on the Tythe Books 
even more valuable; and students of place 
names will find the concluding chapter on that) 
topic worth making note of. The illustrations” 
are abundant and good. We have now a large” 
number of village histories, and we think the 
average standard of merit in them is both 
fairly high and rising: we should, however, 
mar this particular village history a 
above the average standard. 
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